NATURE   OF   UNIVERSALS
long time. If it is said that it is a priori, the question is asked:
How is it that a child does not know what an elephant is before
seeing it ? If, on the other hand, it is said that it is a posteriori,
the problem is raised: How do we know that a particular thing is
a chair, if we are not already in possession of the idea of chair?
Midway between the two, Berkeley held the type theory, accord-
ing to which what we call a universal is a particular taken as a
type. The universal is neither an abstraction from the particulars,
nor an eternal reality prior to them, but a type. And so far as the
empirical things like chairs, tables, etc., are concerned, Berkeley's
theory has some cogency. This theory reminds us of the Naiyayika
theory of sdmdnyalaksandpratydsatti.1 According to it, after
perceiving a single instance of, for example, a chair, we come to
know of the plurality of chairs through the form which the know-
ledge of chair assumes. The Naiyayika view of jdti or universal
and our cognition of it is different. Thsjati is known as subsisting
in the particulars and is eternal, but this form need not be eternal.
But in the cognition of plurality simply by extension from the
particulars, there is a line of thinking that may be developed
with advantage. It is possible to treat the universal as an idea of
indefinite plurality. The Naiyayikas maintain that the general
proposition in inference, for instance, "All men are mortal," is not
obtained by a study of all particulars taken one after another;
but after seeing the mortality of one man, a cognition of all
mortal men is obtained by extension. So if it is possible to obtain
a universal proposition of the type "All men are mortal" from the
particular proposition "This man is mortal," it must equally be
possible to obtain the universal man from a particular man. Of
course, the universal would then be not the jdti, but the idea of
indefinite plurality.
When we are not prepared to accept an eternal universal like
chair or table, our knowledge of such a universal must be a pos-
teriori and not a priori. But even then, the universal would not
be an abstraction from the particulars, but an extension from the
particulars. But there are those universals which are the samskdras
of our thought, which constitute its structure, and are the modes
of its activity. Matter and mechanism may be taken as examples.
These are as eternal as thought itself and disappear only when
thought is transcended. Their eternity is naturally relative and
not absolute. These universals are a priori because they belong to
* See Karikavatli witn Muktavali, p. 48. (Guzarati Printing Press, Bombay.)
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